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ABSTRACT 

A review of the journal of the Dutch Modern Language 
Association in the last thre^^i decades indicates that second language 
teaching in the Netherlands has evolved from something static into 
something very dynamic • Emphasis has shifted from knowledge about the 
language to knowledge of the language* Thirty years ago, Dutch 
textbooks were written by Dutch authors for the home market. Today 
thoy are written increasingly by foreign authors for a world market. 
Authentic materials are currently very popular, and contrastive 
analysis is not. Curriculum development has been in the forefront of 
the profession in the lasr 20 years. Focus has been on aims, 
objectives, and performance. The student is seen more as a learner, 
the teacher less as a pedagogue. Gurus in foreign language educa'wion 
have been replaced by technocrats, and teacher professional 
associations are struggling with the change. Teaching the individual 
language skills has come to require a variety of activities and 
methods, but classroom practice has not kept pace with this 
development. The Dutch used to be proud of their foreign language 
education, but current trends in language proficiency are 
discouraging. A 41-item bibliography is included. (MSE) 
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1. Introduction 

In 1986 the Dutch Modern Language Association (V.v.L.i.L.T.) celebrated 
its 75th anniversary. To mark the occasion it brought out a special issue 
of its journal Uvende Talen (LT), exclusively devoted to the history of 
language teaching in the Netherlands since the turn of the century. At 
the end of my contribution to this issue (Van Essen 1986), surveying 
seventy-five years of grammar teaching I quoted Baardman (1961) as 
having said: **As the distance grows less \t becomes more difficult to get a 
clea<* view of the matter**. At the time this difficulty occasioned me to 
conclude my article at the year 1968 and to dispose of any later develop- 
ments in a few general remarks* What was true then is true today. Lack 
of distance is a difficulty facing anybody who writes contemporary 
history. It is not for nothing that the Dutch historian Von der Dunk 
draws our attention to it in the introduction to his book De organisatie 
van het verleden{\9S2): **Genu'ne historiography (would) therefore only 
(be] possible if a certain distance has occurred". And the problem does not 
grow less if, along with Von der Dunk (1982:49), we consider that it is 
only after a certain lapse of time that the primary and secondary sources 
that should enable us to give a full and reliable account of past events 
become accessible to us. CXir predicament is further aggravated by the fict 
that the researcher, as a contemporary or even as a participant, is usually 
even more partial than any post-temporary historian. I am, I was, I do 
not know how to put it, both an eyewitness and a participant. I am there- 
fore facing a precarious venture. Of course, I could refer the reader to 
^ what a number of philosophers have said (cf. Von der Dunk 1982:28), 
1^ namely that the past is unknowable in principle (as no predictions can be 
. ^ derived from it), and leave it at that. But I have decided to face up to the 
V*^ challenge. And in so doing I have taken courage from the way in which 
others, bolder than myself, have described the recent past. In the prepa- 
^ ration of this paper I have used the following sources (cf. Von der Dunk 
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1983:41): (1) my own eyewitness dccounl of the past as ihe mosl directly 
available source; (2) the eyewitness accounts of others: 'hearsay 
(3) written accounts. The latter type of soui^e comprises contemporary 
professional literature and green papers. The green papers that never 
came to anything alone provide sufficient material for numerous PhD 
theses in the next century and for wistful reflections on what might have 
been but never was. As for the literature I have confined myself chiefly to 
LT. After all this was, and still is, the official organ of the association of 
those most directly involved in the foreign-language teaching operation 
in Holland. I have started with volume 45 (1959), the year in which my 
own history in foreign-language teaching began, and have worked my 
way through the ensuing years, scouring every fifth volume, up to the 
present (1989). In discussing these volumes I shall also take into account 
some of the more influential green papers. At first I wanted to apply the 
same principle to Toegepaste TaalweUnschap in Artikelen {TTWiA, the 
journal of the Dutch association of applied linguistics), but on second 
thoughts I rejected the idea for two reasons: (1) TTWiA is primarily 
concerned with research, not with teaching. Nor is it always concerned 
with research on /orfiifn-language learning. But I will mention TTWM 
whenever it is concerned with teaching. (2) My original plan simply 
proved too ambitious. In this paper I propose tc restrict myself to institu- 
tional foreign-language education in Holland. I shall deal with it partly 
chronologically, partly thematically. I shall begin with a discussion of the 
professional literature. It will be obvious that my selections from the 
literature will be comparatively arbitrary. The choice of different volu- 
mes of LT, for example, would indubitably have led to a somewhat 
different picture. Also, writing history on the basis of the professional 
literature has its limitations. Remember that it is not the silent, conser- 
vative majority that fills the columns of the professional journals. So 
our picture needs complementation by data from teaching practice. 
Unfortunately, educational practice is not directly accessible to us. To 
supply this want I will not shrink frcm personal reminiscences. Besides I 
shall briefly discuss two surveys of teacher attitudes to classroom practice. 
I shall also mention in passing the results of an investigation among 
secondary-school students as to levels of performance in a foreign lan- 
guage after three years of training. And since educational practice is in 
part also determined by the coursebook used, some of these will also t)e 
reviewed. In so doing I will chiefly limit myself to those with which I am 
reasonably familiar, either as a user or as an evaluator. And Anally I will 
provide a summary of what I regaru as the distinguishing characteristics 
of the period. 



2. 1959^1989 

1959. This is the year in which my own history of foreign-language (FL) 
teaching begins. I was demobbed from the R.N.A.h\ where I had been in 
crypto- analysis and began the study of English. On the advice of one of 
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my teachers I became a student-member of V.vl i.LT.. In this, at least for 
me, first volume of LT. there was still a preponderance of philological (in 
its Continental sense) articles, but also the final instalment of an interest- 
ing series of reflections on the future of FL teaching by Herman Bongers 
and a number of articles on vocabulary selection. When Bongers con- 
cluded his series a conference had just been held at Woudschoten 
(Holland) on the methodology of FL instruction. At this conference, and 
in the presence of the selfsame Songers, the psychologist C.F. van Parre- 
ren had passed a remark to the effect that in secondary education it does 
not do "to make inferences for FL learning from the way in which the 
child learni his mother tongue". Nor was a "bilingual environment" 
relevant in this context (Van Parreren, 1959:2). This remark had gone 
down the wrong way with Bongers as is evident from the following 
quotation: "...whoever takes the trouble to study FL teaching at one of the 
leading centres will find that traditional methodology has long been 
discarded and that one has been working for years [...] according to a 
methodology that has important features in common with the learning 
process as it develops in children learning their mother tongue or in 
toddlers growing up in a bilingual environment" (Bongers 1959:228). 
With all respect due to Bongers I am of the opinion that th warning Van 
Parreren gave at the time was a very appropriate one and one that we 
could take to heart even today. For in Holland we have to do chiefly with 
/or^ijii-language teaching in educational settings. For this reason conclu- 
sions drawn from research into sfcond-language acquisition cannot be 
accepted for FL learning without further evidence. Bongers also 
reproached Van Parreren for introducing new terms; "Learning through 
cognitive structures and a receptive or autonomous learning process are 
terms which aren't nearly so clear as code-aspect and behaviour aspect.. ". 
What Bongers was referring to here was the distinction made in 1937 by 
his friend H.E. Palmer between "language as code" and "language as 
behaviour", a distinction Palmer had derived from the Saussure (Bongers 
1959:229). But the question of the historical priority of this dichotomy 
does not concern us here. The point at issue for us is that the terms 
distinguished embody two views of FL teaching, the "coae " one relying 
on cognitive psychology and the "behaviour" one leaning on behaviour- 
ism. Moreover, the distinction entails a number of other issues, which 
have continually played a part in Dutch FL teaching over the past thirty 
years, such as the question of whether a foreign language is learnt by 
understanding or by practice, or whether the structure of the language 
should be taught implicitly or explicitly. In a recent article by Bolte (LT 
1989:662) about the interactive basis of communicalive capacity, the 
distinction re-appears, but now as the antithesis between "manipulating 
the language" and "acting with the language '. 

1964. Fifteen per cent of the articles in this volume of . T relate to FL 
teaching. One is about the language laboratory, c ^e about English 
erammar for the first year. The latter publication, by the Methodology 
,9^inmission, contains the following observation: "Ii is of greater impor- 
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tance thai students should be able to automatically comprehend and apply 
tie^rinc^pal sentence patterns than that the vocabulary should exceed a 

triXnl^^^ for ff one handles the ""'-^^^P*"""" 
««Ban«inn of the vocabuUrv leads to an expansion ot the potentialities or 
eiS etS^^^^^^^ . command of the'proper seuience consiruci^ 

Mnect lanRuaee use is out of the question". It may even lead to total 
Scomp SsiW^^^^ 1964:163). Note that twenty-five years ago even 
t^e SSSogy Commission insisted on formal correctness. And on 
Ws^omr^ssiofwere people like Bongers, B'Ji'-»'^^;,^XleThat 
and Van Willigen. What manner of men were they? Of Jhe People i nave 
Smed I hive known only Bongers and Breitenstein well. But all of hem 
weTe ci™ teache^^^ officers - dav^^^^^^ 

were few in those days. Bongers was a household name in those days a 
man of piat merit in'the fiefd of FL education. In recognU-nof this th 
aritish Royal Academy bestowed a fellowship °" .^'^ . ^^^.^i^^ 
was a teacher of English at a secondary modern school m Rotterdam, my 
JS eagues and I paid a visit to Bongers s school to attend one of the 
~eSstr«tions thit he used to give of his Oral Appr«;ch Method^ Th.s 
was a direct method based on behaviourist principles, which also drew on 
mights from Gestalt psychology. All of us were ^^f'\^^l^,^/,^^^l 
Bonaers had been able to achieve with his pupils in the first year m ine 
wav of speaking the FL. On the return trip one of my colleagues 
Tem^rked'^W^^af Bongers can do, only Bongers can do". And up to a 
Tnt this w^s true: the%reat man possessed a colossal ch-nsma^ Bongers 
knd the other pioneers in the field of FL teaching we had in those days 
were pLple who were actuated not only by a vision of the future o FL 
SiSTbut first and foremost by pedagogical motives and '^"j' 
4rspective of the future of mankind, such as is a so found among the 
n^I Sration of Reformers (cf. Jespersen 1904:179). In this connection I 
should like to quote from an article by Bongers in the same volume of LT: 
?(Sav FL teaching) is not so much a cultural matter as a matter of prime 
i^Jtance tn world politics" (Bongers 1964:38). This position may seem 
^whafextreme, bu';^the point a? issue here is that -jh the vanjshmg 
of Rurus from FL education the overall view of the pupil has also disap- 
l^d I sTrue that in the seventies we got pupil-centred mstruction ^ 
return, but let s face it, educationalists or educational socio ogis s and ou 
old-faihioned paternalistic pedagogues are not really the same! And this 
was the kind of difference that front-line teachers had to try and make up 
Tor Bongers s above-mentioned polemic against Van Parreren throws 
into relief another point of difference with the present, namely that the 
v"ew Tthe old pioneers often lacked any empirical ^-""'^f''^^ 
i, is the very hallmark of present-day applied linguistics that it is da a 
orientated and that advice and views on FL |fachmg have no val d.^^ 
unless they are backed up by empirical 5'^^^^^^^^ 
198714). In many respects 1964 was a turmng-poinl. To meet the demands 
hat he post-war world made on FL education, 14 secondary schools 
m^arked'^n a teaching programme leading up a. ^^^-'.'^--^^^ 
Q examination that reflected modern views about FL teaching. Thus, the 
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translations were scrapped from the examination, whereas an oral and a 
written comprehension test were included. At the oral examination the 
candidate was required to talk for at least three minutes in the foreign 
language on the basis of a text handed to (him/her) before he was tested. 
Articles from newspapers and magazines were formally admitted as 
examination matter. Much of what constituted this experimental school- 
leaving examination was subsequently incorporated into the regular 
examination programmes for the new secondary (modern) schools. 
While these developments were taking place, however, the majority of 
Holland's over 10,000 FL teachers were totally ignorant of what went on. 
So, with the new Education Act, which was regarded as the finalization of 
these developments, about to be introduced in 1968, in-service refresher 
courses had to be hurriedly put together. I myself took an active part in 
the teaching of some of these. Together with Father Mooijman and others 
I travelled up and down the country to speak to gatherings of FL teachers 
at secondary modern schools, expounding and demonstrating modern 
methodology. As background literature for these meetings we used Lado 
(1957 and 1964), Brooks (1964), Halliday, Mcintosh 6t Strevens (1964), and 
later Rivers (1968). 1 have the best of memories of these meetings. Much 
better, for example, than of the so-called Orientation Courses which, it 
should be ^id, under the inspiring leadership of G. Smit, we ran on 
behalf of the Three Pedagogical Centres for FL teachers at secondary 
schools. I remember our teachers at secondary modern schools as better 
motivated and less sceptical than our grammar school teachers. An article 
laying the groundwork for much of our future FL education and applied 
linguistics appeared in the same volume of LT. It was by the British 
scholar Peter Strevens and had been translated into Dutch by Bongers 
(Strevens 1964). Just because V v.L.i.LT.'s Central Committee saw in 
Strevens's piece the endorsei.ien.- of their own policy (see Van Willigen 
1964:613), 1 thought it appropriate to review its chief elements here. As 
the causes of what he regarded as the "revolution" in FL teaching 
Strevens saw "the greater ease with which one travels, the growth of 
tourism, the develoment of radio and television, the growing inter- 
nationality of the programmes put out by the media, the increased facili- 
ties for education, the growth of organisations for international co-opera- 
t? ;n. and many other factors" (Strevens 1964:615). Did Strevens see any 
differences between 1964 and 1940? He did: R teaching had evolved from 
a trade into an applied science, backed up by technology. The craftsman- 
ship of old had been replaced by specialized products, based upon linguis- 
tic analysis and on the principles of programmed instruction (PI), 
supported by language laboratories and filmstrip projection, deployed in 
small classes undergoing intensive training and in self-study cubicles, and 
evaluated by means of objective tests. And today |1%4] the language and 
the literature lessons were also kept more strictly apart. Linguistic insight 
had also grown. One had become more keenly alive to the fact that, since 
the speech immunity is heterogeneous, those varieties of the FL should 
be described that our students are in need of. Account should also be 
»j»f«»n of the learning needs of our pupils. Here the need for individual- 
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ization made itself felt. I shall return to this issue later. As far as the 
feeder disciplines are concerned Strevens saw a central role for linguistics: 
once it had supplied contemporary descriptions a move could be made in 
the direction of improving language courses by means of contrastive 
analysis (CA), It would be some time, however, before contrastive 
descriptions would be available and in the meantime one would have to 
make do with error analysis (EA). Applied Linguistics would have to 
concern itself with the selection, ordering, and presentation of course 
content, CA, studies in the field of comprehension and comprehensibil- 
ity, bilingualism and multilingualism. Psycho^ ^y ought to concern itself 
with the learning process, more specifically the learning process relative 
to the factor "age", PI, and teaching machines, but also with level, 
progress and skill tests. On an organizational level Strevens pleaded for 
the creation of a national centre for information on language teaching 
(CILT) in addition to more international co-operation. In the sixties and 
seventies the foundation of such a national centre in the Netherlands 
was the long cherished ambition of not a few experts in the field of FL 
teaching. That it failed to materialize was due in large part to the emer- 
gence of Institutes of Applied Linguistics, which gradually began to fill the 
need for information on language teaching (Van Els 1974:502). In my 
account of FL teaching in the Netherlands I have used Strevens's topics as 
points of reference for the years that followed its publication. 

1969. One year after the Introduction of the new Education Act, this 
volume of LT naturally contains discussions about the first new ihavo) 
school-leaving examinations and about the diffulties of designing objec- 
tive tests to go with existing coursebooks. As for the new schooMeaving 
exams, they had '*come in for a lot of criticism and besides pleas for the te- 
tntroduction of translations there were also such as recommended differ- 
ent ways...". Polemics for and against the new school-leaving exams, 
more particularly about the centrally administered tests have since been a 
regular feature of both the professional literature and the dailies. The 
statement just quoted might as well have come from a recent newspaper 
report. The 1969 volume of LT also contained an article by j.W, Meijs 
(1969) about transformational-generative grammar and FL teaching. In 
this article the profession is being asked the by now well-known question 
of whether any explicit knowledge of the language (Palmer's "language as 
code") \ ould lead to proficiency in the foreign language (Palmer's 
"language as behaviour ! Meijs holds the view that "generative knowl- 
edge" of the foreign language is also, and much more readily, Acquired by 
intentional confrontation with and practice in the foreign language. If I 
am not mistaken the two articles in the same volume by A.G. Sciarone 
(1969) on CA are both the first and the last on this subject in LT. I cannot 
go into the details of Sciarone's two contributions here For those who 
know this scholar it will not be a surprise to learn that he makes a strong 
plea for more and better linguistic knowledge among applied linguists. In 
the same vein Sciarone offers a linguistic explanation for a phenomenon 
Q that others tend to view as a p$\^chohgical problem: the overgeneraliza- 
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tioA of a grammatical rule (i.e. the absorption of marginal cases, which 
may be similar to the source language, by the majority: "Does he be ill'* 
instead of ''Is he ill?"). A publication in the same volume that is of inter- 
est to applied linguists is a draft scheme for FL teacher training by Van Ek 
k Mossel (1969). This article maps out the future applied linguist as well 
as his/her training. In the same volume I also came across the 
announcement of the introduction of English in the Primary School 
(EIBO). The aim of the project, it said, v/as "to teach every child a usable 
knowledge, howover small, of at least one foreign language and to use the 
sensitive age o. 8-12 for the purpose" (FJreitenstein 1%9:273). EIBO was to 
be piloted at six primary schools in the Utrecht area. The project was to be 
conducted by J.A.M Carpay. The first phase of EIBO was concluded and 
evaluated long ago (Carpay di Bol 1974). The second phase got isolated 
from the new logistic organization and in 1978 EIBO passed into the 
hands of the Foundation for Curriculum Development (5L0) at 
Enschede In 1986 EIBO was introduced into the whole of Dutch primary 
education. Recently a research institute in the North of the Netherlands 
(RION) has assessed the current EIBO situation (Edelenbos 1988). This 
report shows that since its introduction English has acquired a permanent 
if modest place in the primary school curriculum (3.5 percent of the time 
available). The language is taught almost exclusively through course* 
books that are commercially obtainable and that ;he teacher follows 
closely. During the lesson the emphasis is on the speaking and listening 
•kills. In teaching these skills the majority of teachers adhere to 
traditional methods. Fhere is little if any individualization of instruction. 
As far as the latter is concerned, the seventies were very much the Age of 
Individualization, at least on paper. In those days our institute (i.e. the 
Groningen Institute of Applied Linguistics) was collaborating with a 
number of comprehensive schools on a project for individualizing FL 
instruction. I vividly remember the countless meetings devoted to the 
topic of the uniqueness of each individual pupil who should determine 
his/her lot in absolute autonomy. But I also remember that I could not 
help feeling sorry for the teachers, who were being supervised by scores of 
soft-spoken welfare workers. Within the framework of pupil-centred 
learning FL teachers had to design their own teaching materials which, in 
the shape of multicoloured handouts, and helped by the general climate 
of permissiveness, would litter the classroom like confetti. There has 
been so much suffering because of this. Individualization requires a lot of 
planning at school level. It became popular when it was thought that by 
individualizing instruction it would be possible to postpone the selection 
of children who attend secondary schools. For research had shown that 
the factor of "social environment" plays a crucial role in the selection of 
pupils for post-primary education {Verder na de bastsschool 1982:23). In 
the decades that lie behind us several approaches to individualization 
have been tried out such as those which take into account the learner's 
needs, rate and style of learning, interests, etc.. The most recent variety is 
perhaps that according to "topic of interest", which has been applied with 
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a degree of success in some secondary modern schools (Mavo-projekt). 
But today individualization has largely gone into eclipse. 

1974. This volume begins with a policy statement to the effect ♦hat in 
addition to articles bearing on the subject taught the editors would also 
like to include articles in which research is translated into practice 
(Hawinkels 1974:95), As if to contradict their own policy the editors subse- 
quently devoted an almost complete issue of LT to experimental research 
into FL learning. The issue concerned opened with an extremely readable 
contribution by Ickenroth containing the following statement: "(in my] 
survey of foreign research I have gradually become increasingly removed 
from the direct questions of educational practice"! (Ickenroth 1974:487). 
That the editors did not succeed in clearly defining their target readership 
appears from the fact that one group of readers broke away and founded 
their own journal: £NG£LS/*a journal by and for teachers" as it said in 
the subtitle. Shortly after Dutch applied linguists also founded their own 
organ: TTWiA, which first came out in 1976. Thus theory and practice 
started to increasingly grow apart. For one who regularly attended 
V.t^.L.i.L.T.'s annual meeting this impression was further reinforced by 
the fact that at these meetings one saw fewer and fewer practising teachers 
and more and more people from the logistic and educational support 
services. It was equally significant that vacancies on the committee were 
increasingly filled not by classroom teachers but by members of the 
educational support services or university departments. I am of the 
opinion that here we have to do with one of the big differences between 
then and now: while in the old days it was still possible for an Executive 
Officer of a teachers' association to get by with a sound knowledge of 
his/her subject and some rudimentary pedagogics, today he/she needs to 
be thoroughly familiar with preliminary reports, green papers, memo- 
randa, and what have you in order to be able to survive at all in the 
policy-making jungle. And what classroom teacher possesses this famil- 
iarity? In the LT issue we just discussed I also found an article by M. Boot 
on course evaluation by computer (Boot 1974). In the mid seventies 
course evaluation was a popular issue: Van Maris & Sciarone did it by 
computer for French (Van Maris & Sciarone 1976), Van Essen et al (Van 
Essen & Simons 1976 and Van Essen & Van Ess 1977) did it on an inter- 
subjective basis for English. Surface course evaluation has since passed 
into the hands of Centrale Ref(istratie Leermidiklvtt (today called Nation- 
aal InfortmtiecetUrun} Lecrmiddeleft) and quite useful guidelines for the 
evaluation of FL language coursebiX)ks have been drawn up by Mondria 
& De Vries (1987). It should not be inferred from what I said above about 
TTVJiA that the volumes of this journal never contained any contribu- 
tions relevant to FL methodology. On the contrary, the first issue con- 
tained a number of extremely interesting reflections on the relation 
between linguistics and language teaching in which, if I remember 
correctly, the former came off rather badly. Subsequent issui>s of TTWiA 
dealt with among other things curriculum development, including the 
O familiar topic of vocabulary selection. There seems to have been some 
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tacit understanding between LT and TTWiA to the effect that LT would 
place articles on vocabulary learning (cf. Eringa 1974 and Schouten-Van 
Parreren 6c Van Parreren 1979) and TTWiA those on vocabulary selection 
and word recognition. Of late this policy has been changed, witness a 
symposium held by An^la, the Dutch association of applied linguistics, in 
the spring of 1989. For quite some time vocabulary selection has been out 
of favour due to the creative aspect of language use postulated in TG 
circles, but today it seems to b^ a fashionable topic again. After all our 
skeleton of required terminal behaviour {Eindtermen) needs some flesh 
on it. In addition to curriculum development the following topics were 
also dealt with in TTWiA: "language tests" (nr 5), "education as an 
interactional problem** (nr 16b), and teacher education. 

1979. This year is still Urgely dominated by arguments for and against 
the so-called Nota Aaniet, a green paper put out by Van Hk & Grool in 
1976, providing a framework for discussion of a national curriculum for 
modem foreign languages. Even though the term "notional-functional" 
was not used as such by the authors, the green paper implicitly embodied 
a notional* functional approach. No green paper on FL educatton in this 
country has ever caused such a stir. It was distributed on a massive scale 
and the discussions which ensued could have served as a model for the 
Government to settle national issues, like that of nuclear energy. Today 
we do not have to go over all that ground again. It is sufficient to state 
that in addition to being widely acclaimed, the green paper also came in 
for a lot of criticism. However this may be, the way in which language 
use is being conceived in this green paper, namely as a form of co- 
operation through language, which takes place somewhere, between 
people who stand in some social and psychological relationship to each 
other, who are talking about somethings who want something from each 
other, in a word as a situational, socio-psychological, co-operative, mean- 
ingful act, matched, perhaps not wholly unintentionally, by develop- 
ments in pragmatics and sodolingulstics. That's why the green puper 
gave a tremendous boost to initiatives towards communicative language 
teaching in Holland that had derived their inspiration from develop- 
ments in these feeder disciplines. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
discussions following on the publication of the Nota Aanzet have defini- 
tively shifted the emphasis in our thinking about FL leaching from 
"language as code" to 'language as behaviour". 

1984. are now getting closei to the present and our vision is getting 
increasingly blurred. A look at LT shows us that this volume contains 
little that is new. Everything seems to t>e quiet on the educational front. 
There is an article which contains suggestions for developing the 
speaking skill and an article about cassettes, one about the examination 
programme and one oout communicative language teaching, one about 
language and culture, and so on and so forth. But this volume also 
contains a complaint. A complaint to the effect that an association of well- 
ning amateurs such as V,v,Li,L.T cannot possibly keep up with the 
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pace at which education is being professionalized (1984:274). Volume 1984 
also has a special issue devoted to cursory-topical FL teaching (if this 
means anything to anyone outside the Netherlands), especially within 
the so-called Mavo-projekt. Individualization revisited. 

1989. We are now in the middle of actu;4lity. Old topics that are being 
treated in this volume are word acquisition and curriculum develop- 
ment. But there also new elements: models of lessons on a notional- 
functional basis as well as contributions from the classroom about 
language and culture, German grammar, role-play, and so on. This 
volume contains a special issue about Advies over de voorlopige 
eindtermen basisvorming in het voongezet onderwijs, a green paper 
describing the required terminal behaviour after three years of secondary 
education. So many green papers are being put out these days that teach- 
ers are barely able to cope with them all. My own head swims, because I 
have got too close. I should like to take a few steps backwards in order to 
be able to discuss some other things. 

Coursebooks. The book with which I started my own career was of the 
direct type (On Modern Lines) and had been written by students of the 
legendary Brother Rombouts. It was bas^ on Reform principles. It was far 
less popular than Enj^lish in a New Form, which I used later. Though of 
the grammar-translation method kind, this book had a connected text at 
the beginning of each lesson. Later I used Bongers's Oral Approach and 
after that This is Enjfland, an audiovisual course on which I myself had 
workt^d together with Mooijman and others. This coursebook I used until 
1971. All these coursebooks had been produced in the Netherlands and 
some of them in collaboration with native speakers. In subsequent years, 
when I was no longer a secondary schoolteacher, coursebooks were 
increasingly imported from abroad and either adapted to the Dutch 
situation or not at all. A very popular coursebook of this type according to 
the direct method was New Concept English by L.G. Alexander. An 
originally Dutch coursebook on direct principles that has stuck it out for a 
very long time was Look. The relative popularity of transformational- 
generative grammar played into the hands of the more conservative 
teachers (and publishers). This is perhaps whv the seventies saw an 
increase in the number of coursebooks in whicn either grammar rules 
were ag^^in taught explicitly or the pobsibilily to do so was offered. A 
coursebook which was quite popular in this respect was Learning English. 
Modern Course^ At the end of the seventies more and more so-called 
communicative coursebooks began to appear A rec^?nt survey shows, 
however, that for all their communicative pretensions such coursebooks 
do not teach us how to communicate, sinjply because they do not incoi- 
poratt the pragmatic rules which govern the use of the foreign language 
in its socio-cultural context (Mondria-De Vries 1989) Besides coursebiX)ks 
some surveys, carried out among teachers, give us some indications of 
what goes on in the Dutch classroom More than a decade ago Van 
O ►wieleren (1979) conducted a survey among secondary modern school 
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teachers (mauo-3 en mavo'4). Van Zwieieren found a dearth of appropri- 
ate teaching methods, even if the majority of teachers were prepared to 
expand their methodological arsenal. He also found that, even though 
teachers devoted a lot of attention to expKdt grammar with a view to the 
writing skill, less than half of their pupils attained a reasonable level of 
proficiency in this skill. Between 1981 ai d 1896 Van Els & Buis (1987) 
attempted to chart classroom practice in the upper forms of secondary 
schools (havo/vwo) by conducting telephone interviews with and 
sending out questionnaires to FL teachers. I may be allowed to quote some 
of their findings. In the period under investigation the four language 
skills were increasingly taught separately. Teachers are conspicuously 
short of methods and activities for teaching the speaking skill. In teaching 
this skiU they pay less attention to grammatical correctness than they used 
to do, but much attention is still paid to grammar when the writing skill 
is involved. In the teaching of both these sUlis the question of whether 
"the message comes aaoss" is regarded as crucial. Teachers display a large 
variety of methods anJ activities for the teaching of reading, while they 
allow themselves to be dominated in the teaching of listening by the tests 
developed by the Dutch National Institute for Educational Measurement 
(CnO). In the teaching of both these skills there is a growing tendency to 
occasionally use the native language, especially during the French and 
German lessons. Certain elements of the grammar-translation ntethod 
are still highly valued, sud* as the explicit learning of grammar rules and 
the learning of bilingual wordlists. The language laboratory, which in 
1981 was still used by over a quarter of the teachers interviewed, was used 
in 1986 by only 5 percent of our teachers. In 1^ the Groningen Institute 
of AppUed Unguistics (Van der Tuin et al 1986) carried c Jt an investiga- 
tion into the level of achievement in reading, listening and speaking of 
pupils in post-elementary education {Ibo, mavo, haw) after three years of 
training in a foreign language (English, French, German). The sample was 
drawn from a population of twelve schools distributed over the four 
Northern provinces of the Netherlands. The aim of the investigation was 
to gain an insight into what may reasonably be required of and thus be 
incorporated into the terminal behaviour of all students after three years 
of integrated post-elementary FL teaching. As far as the reading and 
listening skills in German .und English are concerned 80 percent of the 
subjects did reasonably well or even better. That is to say that they were 
able to provide correct answers to two out of three questions about 
authentic texts, such as a newspaper article and a weather forecast. This 
was also true of the reading skill in French, but for the listening skill in 
French the score was lower. Oral proficiency in English was deeply disap- 
pointing, that in French even more so. Perhaps the latter was to be 
expected. By way of comparison, while the transfer of information was 
satisfactory for 70 percent of the ^,upils in the case of German, this was 
only 25 percent in the case of English. The reading and listening abilities 
do not differ for Ibo. mavo-3, and havo-3 pupils, but oral proficiency does: 
httVO-3 pupils do better than mavo-3 pupils and the latter do better than 
'Jy ->upils. As for English, we should do well not to overestimate our 
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pupils' syntactic and lexical knowledge: 20 percent of them will not be 
able to use productively more than one-third of the basic syntactic rules or 
know receptively more than 500 out of the first 1,000 most frequent 
words. In the light of these findings one may well ask whether the taxon- 
omy of terminal behaviour {Advies over de voorlopige eindtermen 
basisvorming in het voortgezet ondenuijs) which has recently been put 
forward, is indeed a feasible proposition. 



3. Retrospect 

I am nearing the end of this paper. Looking back on the past three decades 
I should like to recap briefly the main characteristics of the period. 

1. Fvom something static FL teaching has evolved into something very 
dynamic. 

2. The emphasis has been shifted from knowledge about the language to 
knowledge of the language. 

3. Thirty years ago coursebooks were written by Dutch authors for the 
home market. These days they are increasingly written by foreign 
authors for a world market. Authentic materials are all the rage. CA is 
out. 

4. Curriculum development, more specifically aims, objectives, and 
terminal behaviour, have been very much in the forefront, especially 
during the past two decades. Teaching methodology has remained 
underexposed. 

5. The pupil has become more of a learner, the teacher less of a 
pedagogue. 

6. Gurus have vanished from FL education. They have been replaced by 
technocrats. 

7. Teachers' associations such as V v^L.i^LT, are fighting a losing battle. 

8. Teaching the individual language skills has come to require a variety of 
activities and methods, but classroom practice has not kept pace with 
this development. 

9. The Dutch used to be proud of their foreign-language education. 
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